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ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN GREECE IN RELA- 
TION TO CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY, 1869-1919 1 



By Harold N. Fowler 
Western Reserve University 



It has been said that the end and aim of classical philology is 
the attainment of complete knowledge, not only of the classical 
languages and literatures, but of all the life and thought of Greeks 
and Romans. If we accept this statement — and I do not believe 
we ought to impose upon classical philology any narrower limits — 
then every product or result of archaeological research in Greek 
lands is a matter of immediate concern to the classical philologist; 
for every discovery throws some light upon the conditions of the 
life of the ancient Greeks. The Hermes of Praxiteles and the 
bronze charioteer at Delphi; the vases manufactured and deco- 
rated in the workshops of the Ceramicus; the temples of Olympia, 
Delphi, Delos, and Epidaurus, all help us to appreciate the influ- 
ences to which the perceptions and sensibilities of the Greeks were 
subjected, influences without which Greek literature, and even the 
Greek language, would doubtless have had a development differ- 
ent from that which was actually theirs. The luxury and refine- 
ment of the great Ionian cities appear before our eyes in the 
bronzes, the painted vases, and the sculptured friezes created by 
Ionian artists; the poems of Anacreon and those of Simonides of 
Ceos are, in their different ways, akin to the exquisite marble ladies 
of Delos and the acropolis at Athens; the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon and the dramas of Sophocles alike exhibit the active, 
progressive genius and wise self-restraint of the Athenians of the 
fifth century; the works of Menander and Praxiteles are parallel, 
even if not strictly contemporary, expressions of the spirit of a 
later age. 

'Read at a joint meeting of the American Philological Association and the 
Archaeological Institute of America, at Pittsburgh, December 30, 1919. 
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A complete treatment, then, of my subject would be an exhaus- 
tive catalogue raisonne of all archaeological work in Greek lands 
since 1869. Such a treatment is manifestly impossible in the 
time allotted to me. I must make a selection, and shall therefore 
try to speak only of those discoveries which affect directly our 
knowledge or our interpretation of Greek literature, and of these 
I can mention only a few of the most important. 

In the Preface, dated 1846, to his History of Greece, that great 
scholar, George Grote, speaking of the period before the first 
Olympiad (776 B.C.) says: 

The times which I thus set apart from the region of history are discernible 
only through a different atmosphere — that of poetry and legend. To confound 
together these disparate matters is, in my judgment, essentially unphilo- 
sophical. I describe the earlier times by themselves, as conceived by the 
faith and feelings of the first Greeks, and known only through their legends — 
without presuming to measure how much or how little of historical matter 
these legends may contain. If the reader blame me for not assisting him to 
determine this — if he ask me why I do not undraw the curtain and disclose 
the picture — I reply in the words of the painter Zeuxis, when the same ques- 
tion was addressed to him on exhibiting his masterpiece of imitative art: 
"The curtain is the picture." What we now read as poetry and legend was 
once accredited history, and the only genuine history which the first Greeks 
could conceive or relish of their past time; the curtain conceals nothing 
behind, and cannot, by any ingenuity, be withdrawn. 

A glimpse of something real lying behind the curtain of legend 
and poetry was afforded by Conze's discovery of the "geometric 
style" in 1870, but the curtain was not to be in any measure 
withdrawn by the efforts of any mere scholar; that could be 
accomplished only by the dreamer, enthusiast, and merchant 
prince, the self-taught and undisciplined student of the Homeric 
poems, the man whose naive confidence in his intuitions was more 
than justified by his good fortune, Heinrich Schliemann. His first 
excavations at Troy were carried on in 1871, then he worked at 
Mycenae in 1874, at Troy again in 1878, at Orchomenus in 1880, 
at Tiryns in 1884, and at Troy once more in 1890, the year of his 
death. His first discoveries were greeted with various degrees of 
incredulity, contempt, and enthusiasm by classical scholars. 
The theory was even advanced that the golden treasure of Mycenae 
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was the work of some of the barbarian invaders who took part in 
the overthrow of the Roman Empire in Greece; but soon all 
recognized that Schliemann had discovered a civilization which 
antedated the hitherto accepted beginnings of Greek history and 
was at least closely akin to the civilization which forms the back- 
ground of the Homeric poems. Thus it was early in the half- 
century which ends in 1919 that the truth of the Homeric poems, 
so far as the general conditions described therein are concerned, 
was established. There was no longer any possibility of doubting 
the real existence of an important city on the site which the Greeks 
of classical times regarded as the site of the city of Priam, or of 
the destruction of that city at a time approximately the traditional 
date of the Trojan War. 

How one site after another yielded monuments of pre-Hellenic 
civilization — in those days called "Mycenaean," because Mycenae 
was regarded as its center — I have no time to tell. Suffice it to 
say that the wide extent and the long life of that civilization had 
been made clear by the activities of Furtwangler, Milchhoefer, 
Doerpfeld, Tsountas, and many others before the end of the last 
century. Then began, in 1900, the brilliant discoveries of Sir 
Arthur Evans at Cnossus, to be followed and accompanied by 
those of other Englishmen, of Italians, and Americans at various 
Cretan sites. These discoveries have shown that Crete was for 
centuries the center of a brilliant civilization which predominated 
in the Aegean regions and extended its influence to far distant 
lands. Writing was known in Greek lands many centuries before 
the traditional date of the Trojan War, and that fact, even though 
we cannot believe that writing was generally practiced, puts the 
investigation of the origin of the Homeric poems on a different 
footing; for literary productions, not merely oral traditions, may 
have existed at a time far earlier than was formerly supposed. It 
is true that we do not know the meaning of the writing found in 
Crete and in other places within the sphere of Cretan influence; 
we cannot even as yet determine what language or languages its 
writers spoke, but the high degree of civilization they had attained 
is abundantly evident. When the Hellenes entered Hellas they 
found the country occupied, in part, at least, by a people from 
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which they could learn more than the rudiments of ordered and 
orderly life — a highly gifted and long-trained people whose contri- 
bution to the Greece of classical times is only beginning to be 
appreciated. 

Nearly all the problems connected with the Homeric poems 
have been directly affected — changed, rather than solved — by the 
archaeological discoveries that I have mentioned. The Trojan 
War, the palace of Alcinous, the house of Odysseus, and the wide 
wanderings of that much-enduring hero must now be regarded, 
not as the purely fanciful creations of the popular imagination, 
but as the forms given by poetic traditional to actual realities. 

The Institute for Archaeological Correspondence, founded 
under the protection of the Prince of Prussia in 1828, held its 
first meeting in Rome on the traditional birthday of the city, 
April 21, in 1829. It continued for some years to be an inter- 
national institution, but for one reason or another became more 
and more German, and in 1871 was made a state institution of 
Prussia. In 1873 it became the Imperial German Archaeological 
Institute and was enlarged by the addition of the Athenian branch. 
In the following year a treaty was made with the Greek govern- 
ment for the excavation of Olympia, and the work began in 1875, 
to be completed in 1880. This was the first systematic excavation 
of an entire site — a fitting task for the new Institute of the then 
young, now vanished, empire. How greatly our knowledge of 
Greek architecture and Greek sculpture was increased by this great 
undertaking, I need not attempt to tell; let it suffice to mention 
the Hermes of Praxiteles. But the whole arrangement of the 
sacred place was made known, with its temples, tombs, altars, and 
treasuries, its host of statues, its stadium and hippodrome. The 
scene of the victories celebrated by Pindar was made a living 
reality. One can almost hear the hoof beats of the fleet Pherenicus 
as he rushes past the cheering crowds by the banks of Alpheus, 
one can picture to one's self Isocrates holding his audience spell- 
bound by his eloquence, and the spectacular suicide of the decadent 
Peregrinus is now seen in its proper setting. Greek literature from 
Pindar to Lucian and Pausanias was made clearer and more living 
by the excavation of Olympia. 
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The excavations of the French at Delos and Delphi are com- 
parable to those of the Germans at Olympia. These sites have 
yielded priceless treasures of art and have at the same time made 
known to us the arrangement and disposition of the most important 
among the holy places of Greece. Somewhat similar results were 
attained by the excavations at Eleusis, the sanctuaries of the 
Cabiri at Samothrace and in Boetia, the sanctuary of Amphiaraus 
at Oropus, and the great health resort and place of worship at 
Epidaurus. From all of these the student of Greek religious 
beliefs, superstitions, and observances has gained much infor- 
mation which supplements the knowledge derived from literature 
and makes the life of the ancients seem more real and more like 
the life of modern times. 

The first excavation of an entire Greek city — not a sanctuary, 
but an ordinary inhabited place — was undertaken by Americans. 
And here I cannot resist the temptation to record a personal 
reminiscence. One Sunday in the spring of 1879 I had been dining 
with some dear friends in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and in the 
afternoon Professor Charles Eliot Norton came to the house, 
bringing with him some circulars to be addressed. Those circulars 
which we addressed that afternoon, and which were sent to promi- 
nent persons living for the most part, though not exclusively, in 
or near Boston, were invitations to join in founding the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute of America. The next year the young Institute sent 
an expedition to excavate the site of Assos, to which Professor 
Norton's attention had been directed by Joseph Thacher Clarke 
and Francis H. Bacon, both of whom had visited the site a short 
time before. Clarke was made leader of the expedition and Bacon 
was second in command. The work, which began in 1880, was 
finished in 1883. In that time the ancient temple, public and 
private buildings, and the necropolis, or street of tombs, were 
excavated. Assos was a small place, and for various reasons the 
complete publication of the results of the excavation has been too 
long delayed, but even so the first work of the Institute was uni- 
versally recognized as of great importance. Since that time the 
excavations by the Germans at Pergamon, Priene, and Miletus, and 
by the Austrians at Ephesus, have made the plans and building 
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methods of Greek cities familiar to all. These are not, to be sure, 
the cities of the fifth century before Christ, but of Hellenistic 
times, at least for the most part; yet though the excavations have 
not brought to light the scenes familiar to Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
or Aristophanes, they have made us familiar with the general sur- 
roundings presupposed by the writers of the new comedy and 
their contemporaries. They have made Greek life from the time 
of Alexander to the decline of the Roman Empire clearer and more 
comprehensible. Still further light may be expected from the 
continuance of the successful American excavations at Sardis. 

Nothing in all Greek literature, unless it be the Homeric poems, 
has been more greatly admired and enjoyed throughout the ages 
than the Attic drama of the fifth century. Anything which gives 
any information concerning it, or helps us in any way to appreciate 
it more fully, is necessarily of the greatest interest. The excava- 
tion of the Dionysiac theater and precinct at Athens, of the theaters 
at Epidaurus, Eretria, Sicyon, Piraeus, and other places in Greece 
proper, and in Greek cities of Asia Minor, such as Pergamon, 
Miletus, and Ephesus, were inevitably accompanied by much 
discussion of the uses to which the structures indicated by the 
walls unearthed were put. It soon became evident that even 
before the low, broad stage of Roman times was introduced, 
various changes in the arrangements of theaters and the methods 
of theatrical performances had taken place. The traditional 
beliefs based upon the statements of Vitruvius were subjected to 
sharp criticism in the light of the new evidence, and, though even 
now complete unanimity has not yet been attained, the theory 
that the Greek actors appeared upon a high, narrow stage, while 
the chorus performed its dances, sang its songs, and uttered its 
share of the dialogue in the orchestra, some fifteen or sixteen feet 
below, has been generally abandoned in favor of the more reason- 
able and natural conviction that actors and chorus were not need- 
lessly and awkwardly separated. Performances of Greek plays 
with all performers appearing at the same level have made it 
quite evident that the separation of the actors from the chorus 
cannot have been the rule in the fifth century. The Greek drama 
has thus been found to be a far more natural product of the 
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Greek genius than had been for some centuries the general belief, 
and our ability to appreciate and enjoy it has been correspondingly 
increased. Moreover, it is now possible to associate the changes 
which took place in the plays with the corresponding changes in 
the buildings. Just how complete and accurate the correspondence 
was between the two I should not dare to say, but at any rate 
there was in plays and theaters a parallel development which 
offers an interesting field for investigation — all the more interest- 
ing on account of the plays of Menander which have been found 
in Egypt. Greek papyri found in Egypt are perhaps not properly 
included under the title "Archaeological Research in Greece," but 
they are certainly Greek, and the method of excavation, by which 
they were found, is commonly associated with archaeology; I may 
therefore be forgiven for mentioning not only the plays of Menander, 
but also Aristotle's Constitution of Athens, the poems of Bacchy- 
lides, the mimes of Herodas, and numerous fragments of the 
works of other Greek writers, among which are poems of Sappho, 
Alcaeus, Pindar, and Timotheus. 

The discoveries in the Greek settlements at Naucratis and 
Daphnae in Egypt must, like the papyri, be passed over as not 
certainly included within the limits of my subject, and for the 
same reason I shall say nothing of the abundant archaeological 
testimony to the long-continued and intimate intercourse between 
Greece and Scythia or of the remains of Greek settlement in 
distant Spain. The geographical researches in Asia Minor, 
carried on by Ramsay, Sterrett, and many others, and the investi- 
gations of ancient trade routes, in which Mr. Walter Leaf has 
exercised his learning and acumen, must also be passed over. All 
these, however, have added to our knowledge of Greek commerce, 
which has always been so large a part of Greek life. It is well 
that the student of Greek literature be always conscious of the 
fact that throughout the historical period the outlook of Greek 
writers, as of Greek statesmen and private citizens, was by no 
means limited to the regions which we habitually think of as 
Greek. 

In Greece itself topographical investigations have been many 
and fruitful. Nearly all the buildings and sites in Athens and 
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Piraeus, which are mentioned by ancient writers, have been 
identified, the lines of the ancient walls have been established in 
substantially all details, the system of water supply, skilfully 
created under Pisistratus and only slightly modified in later times, 
has been thoroughly studied. The picture of ancient Athens 
which the reader of Lysias, Demosthenes, and the other Attic 
orators presents to his mind's eye is now no longer a product of 
pure fantasy, but the realistic creation of an imagination building 
upon a foundation of actual knowledge. If I say less about 
topographical researches at Corinth, Sparta, Megara, and other 
places, it is only because the references to those places in ancient 
literature are comparatively few. 

The scenes of great battles — Marathon, Salamis, Plataea, Man- 
tinea — have been carefully surveyed, and misconceptions concern- 
ing the military tactics of the ancients have in some instances been 
corrected. Archaeological work of this kind has a direct bearing 
upon philological study, affecting, as it does, the interpretation of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and the other Greek historians. 

Epigraphy may be properly regarded as a field of study dis- 
tinct from archaeology; but discoveries of inscriptions are almost 
always made in connection with archaeological work and cannot 
here be left entirely unmentioned. Fifty years ago the number of 
Greek inscriptions known was already very great, and their impor- 
tance was recognized by scholars, but those which have been 
brought to light in the last half-century are even more numerous 
than those previously known, and the number of scholars engaged 
in deciphering, supplementing, and interpreting them has increased 
in even greater proportion. Through inscriptions our knowledge 
of the Greek language, of the course of Greek history and politics, 
of the progress of Greek art, of Greek geography, and even of 
Greek music and literature has been increased. 

It would be useless to attempt to give a summary of the dis- 
coveries in this field. I will mention only a few, selecting them in 
part on account of their importance to the student of the classics, 
in part because of some especially striking peculiarity. The great 
inscription found at Gortyna in the season of 1884-85 contains a 
detailed code of laws, from which we gain a clearer and more con- 
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crete notion of the conceptions which prevailed concerning property 
rights in a Doric community of the sixth century than from any 
other source. It may be compared with the famous Code of 
Hammurabi. The student of linguistics also finds in this inscrip- 
tion much that is of the highest interest. 

The fifth book of Thucydides is in some respects peculiarly 
interesting, notably because some parts of it seem not to have 
been worked over into the form which the author intended to be 
final. In this book the text of several important treaties is given, 
not in the style of Thucydides, but apparently in the original form. 
The discovery of inscriptions recording these treaties has made it 
possible to follow the method and appreciate the accuracy of the 
historian by actual comparison with his original sources. 

By means of other inscriptions the lists of Athenian and Del- 
phian archons have been established and many facts concerning 
the domestic government and the foreign relations of various Greek 
city-states have become known. All this gives us a broader and 
at the same time more accurate knowledge of ancient Greek 
civilization. Athens is still, and always will be, the state about 
which we know most, but our knowledge is no longer so nearly 
confined to Athens as it was when it was derived entirely from 
literary sources. Of course I do not wish to imply that all the 
knowledge which we derive from inscriptions has been gained in 
the last fifty years, but much of it has come to us within that 
period. 

Even works of literature, though perhaps not of the highest 
excellence, have been discovered carved in stone. The most 
remarkable example is the poem, or poems, by Isyllus of Epidaurus 
written about 280 B.C. In content this work is by no means 
without interest, as it contains information concerning history and 
religion, and in form it is of some importance because a part of it 
is expressly designated as a paean, and this is the only complete 
paean extant. Incidentally it may be worth observing that 
whereas the trochaic tetrameters and dactylic hexameters are 
inscribed so that each verse occupies a line, the paean is inscribed 
as if it were prose. What this may indicate concerning the atti- 
tude of the ancients toward the meters of choral lyric poetry, I 
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leave for wiser men than myself to determine. Two fragmentary 
paeans, one of which is, however, nearly complete, were found at 
Delphi. They are relatively late poems, of about ioo B.C., but 
are of some importance because they are accompanied by their 
musical notation, which gives us the melodies to which they were 
to be sung, though unfortunately no indication of any harmony 
of parts or accompaniment. But such inscriptions belong perhaps 
less to archaeology than to philology in the narrower sense. Never- 
theless, but for the excavations conducted in the name of archae- 
ology, they would not have been found. 

Greek archaeology is a part of the study of antiquity and also 
a part of the study of art. Classical philology is also the study 
of antiquity and is at the same time a part of the study of language 
and literature. The philologist studies antiquity through the 
written words of the ancient writers, the archaeologist by means of 
the works of art, the walls, the buildings, the graves, the utensils, 
and other surroundings and appurtenances of ancient life. Com- 
plete knowledge can be gained only by combination of the two 
methods. In the half-century which has passed since the founda- 
tion of the American Philological Association, literary study has 
been aided and enlivened at almost every point by the results of 
archaeological research. 



